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Archibald MC Donald, 
Of Bariſdale, &c. 


RCHIBALD MCDONALD, of 
Bariſdale, was the ſon of colonel 
Me Donald, of Bariſdale, by Penelope 
Me Kenzie; he was born on the 25th of 
December, 1725, and as ſomething remarka- 


ble happened at his birth, with regard to his 


father, ſo I ſhall introduce this account 
with it. 


As the time of Mrs. Mc Donald's delivery 
of her firſt child was approaching, ſhe begged 
of her huſband that her ſiſter might be ſent 
for to attend during her lying-in ; he quickly 
comply'd, went into Vntail to fetch her, but 
no ſooner had he ſet his eyes on her, than he 
was ſeized with a paſſion, which, without the 
leaſt reſtraint, ſoon maſtered him ; tor having 
prevailed with the father to let his daughter 
| = _ 


1 
go, he embraced the opportunity of the firſ 
deſart, and there uſed her as freely as ever he 
had her ſiſter before; and continued to act in 
the ſaine manner, till the time that ſhe diſ- 
covered her pregnancy, when he thruſt her 


from his preſence, and diſmiſs'd.her from his 
houſe, =>. 


To repreſent all the actions of a man's life, 
eſpecially one who ſpent his time as the elder 
Bariſdale did, would not be very grateful; 
and yet to ſet off the character of our preſent 
ſubject, which is barren in itſelf till the time 
of the rebellion, it may be ſomewhat uſe- 
ful to give a ſhort account of his immediate 
anceſtors, under whoſe eye he had his edu- 
cation, and was conſtantly trained. 


His grandfather Archibald Me' Donald, was 
ſecond brother to Alexander Mc Donald, of 
Glengary, a man of great perſonal bravery, 
and no inconſiderable learning; being capable 
of repeating ſeveral long quotations from the 
Greek teſtament, when engaged in a diſpute 
with the divines of any ſect. | | 


He was not bigotted in his religion, yet in 
his politicks he was fixed 'till about the latter 
end of his life. | 1 


When a young man, he appear'd at the 
ſkirmiſh of Gullicranky, where, by a wrong 
word, general Mc'Kay was defeated : and 


was afterwards at the ſkirmiſh on Cromdale- 
| hill, 
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hill, anno 1695, when Sir Thoma# Livington, 
with three troops of horſe, and with no loſs. 
but that of a Agde man wounded, entirely 
defeated the flower of the Highlanders, and ſo 
reſtored peace to the nation, which was not 
diſturbed 'till the year 1715, when an inſur- 
rection was made, and a drawn battle fought 
at Sheriffmuir, between the king's forces 
under command of the duke of Argyle, and 
the rebels under the direction of the earl 
of Marr. : 

Glengary was there alſo, and when the duke 
was returning from the purſuit, and the High- 
landers, who expected no ſuch event, were 
for attacking his grace, thinking they ſhould 


have no more trouble with him than with 


general Whettam in the morning; Glengary 
was ſo keen that he told Marr, The horſe 
« are fatigued, and ſo are the men, their 


* ammunition is ſpent, whereas we are re- 


e cruited by the arms of the wing that has 


been broke. By G--d, you will never have 


“ ſo good an opportunity of them.“ 


The actions of Sheriffmuir and of Preſton, 
were followed with the entire, ſubmiſſion of 
the Highland chieftains, tho' ſome were more 
open than others; among thoſe who acted 
clandeſtinely was Glengary, for he agreed with 
Mr. Cockburn, of Ormi/town, the juſtice clerk 
of Scotland, for a penſion ot 300 l. per annum 
to thwart all the propoſals in favour of the 

B 2 pretender, 


64 
pretender, at the meetings of the chiefs for 
that purpoſe, 


It will not appear incredible that the grand- 


father of the late Bar:/dale, attended his bro- 
ther Glengary in all theſe expeditions, where- 


in the Highlanders gain'd ſo little honour ; ®? 


for, they are only remarkable for the fury 
of their firſt charge; which, indeed, is 
as terrible as that of the Swedes themſelves, 
either in the days of the impetuous Gu/tavas, 
or the more fiery Charles xii. but then not ſo 
permanent or laſting, for they waſte their 
ſtrength and ſpirits all at once; and, here it 
is obſervable, that the Scots nation ſeldom loſt 
any battles, except when the Highlanders 
were preſent ; and whoever pleaſes to examine 
narrowly into the accounts of the battles be- 
tween the Scots and Engliſb, when in the 
moſt rooted enmity with each other, thro“ 
the policy and artifice of France, will ſoon 
diſcover the truth of my aſſertion. 


The battle of Bannackburn, where the 
- fineſt army that ever England was able to ſend 
out into the field, was won by the martial 
inhabitants of the dales, and the weſtern parts 
of Scotland ; nor ever could I find authority 
for believing, that either an Iſlander or 
Highlander, was preſent on that glorious day 
for Scotland, neither were they preſent at any 
of the battles, tought by Sir William Wallace, 


The loſs of the battle of Hollowdown-h1ll, 
anno 1333, and of Durpam, 1555, was in a 
great 
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great meaſure owing to their impetuoſity, 


1 and the jealouſy that reigned between them, 


and the gentlemen of the low- countries; 
but whatever arguments may be uſed by ſome, 
to vindicate the Highlanders from this charge, 
as it is not expreſſly aſſerted in the annals of 


the times, yet, the misfortune at Flowgon-bzll, 


anno 1513, is, by unanimous conſent, and 
in the moſt expreſs terms, aſcribed to them; 
for the flower of the nobility of Teviotdale, and 
the other dales, being abſent, and ſuch as 
were preſent, being only there in complaiſance 
to the king; the Highlanders were in the 
centre of the battle, and notwithſtanding the 
advice of /a Motte the French ambaſſador, and 
others, yet they violently puſhed into the 
trap which the artful earl of Surrey had laid 
for them. The ſhameful defeats they fre- 
quently received, as at Harlow, anno 1411, 
and the more recent at Dunkeld, anno 1689, 
and at Cromdale, 1695, ſhew, that their vic- 
tories were only owing to the rawneſs of their 
opponents, and when people ſpeak of the 


- nervouſneſs of their limbs, the ſtrength and 


proportion of their bodies, with the majeſty 
and comelineſs of their features, they only 
diſcover an ignorance of the ſubjects they 
talk of ; the generality of them yielding in 
all theſe particulars to the body of the 
nation; for poverty has been an enemy to 
their attaining theſe qualifications. But not 
to dwell on this, Glengary was reckoned a 
man of great courage and conduct among the 
chicts, and a ſenſible man by all he converſed 

e with; 
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pretender, at the meetings of the chiefs for 
that purpoſe, 


It will not appear incredible that the grand- 
father of the late Bar:/dale, attended his bro- 
ther Glengary in all theſe expeditions, where- 
in the Highlanders gain'd ſo little honour; 
for, they are only remarkable for the fury 
of their firſt charge; which, indeed, is 
as terrible as that of the Swedes themſelves, 
either in the days of the impetuous Gu/tavas, 
or the more fiery Charles xii. but then not ſo 
permanent or laſting, for they waſte their 
ſtrength and ſpirits all at once; and, here it 
is obſervable, that the Scots nation ſeldom loſt 
any battles, except when the Highlanders 


were preſent ; and whoever pleaſes to examine 


narrowly into the accounts of the battles be- 
tween the Scots and Engliſh, when in the 
moſt rooted enmity with each other, thro* 
the policy and artifice of France, will ſoon 
diſcover the truth of my aſſertion. 


The battle of Bannackburn, where the 
fineſt army that ever England was able to ſend 
out into the field, was won by the martial 
inhabitants of the dales, and the weſtern parts 
of Scotland; nor ever could J find authority 
for believing, that either an Iſlander or 
Highlander, was preſent on that glorious day 
for Scotland, neither were they preſent at any 
of the battles, fought by Sir William Wallace, 


The loſs of the battle of Hollewdown-hill, 
anno 1333, and of Duruam, 1555, was in a 
| great 
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great meaſure owing to their impetuoſity, 

and the jealouſy that reigned between them, 

and the gentlemen of the low-countries z 
but whatever arguments may be uſed by ſome, 
to vindicate the Highlanders from this charge, 
as it is not expreſſly aſſerted in the annals of 
the times, yet, the misfortune at Flowdon-b1ll, 

anno 1513, is, by unanimous conſent, and 
in the moſt expreſs terms, aſcribed to them; 

for the flower of the nobility of Teviotdale, and 

the other dales, being abſent, and ſuch as 


were preſent, being only there in complaiſance 


to the king; the Highlanders were in the 
centre of the battle, and notwithſtanding the 


advice of la Motte the French ambaſſador, and 
others, yet they violently puſhed into the 
trap which the artful earl of Surrey had laid 
for them. The ſhametul defeats they fre- 
quently received, as at Harlow, anno 1411, 


and the more recent at Dunkeld, anno 1689, 


and at Cromdale, 1695, ſhew, that their vic- 
tories were only owing to the rawneſs of their 
opponents, and when people ſpeak of the 
nervouſneſs of their limbs, the ſtrength and 


proportion of their bodies, with the majeſty 


and comelineſs of their features, they only 
diſcover an ignorance of the ſubjects they 
talk of ; the generality of them yielding in 
all theſe particulars to the body of the 
nation; for poverty has been an enemy to 
their attaining theſe qualifications. But not 
to dwell on this, Glengary was reckoned a 
man of great courage and conduct among the 
chicts, and a ſenſible man by all he converſed 

with 2 
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with; tho' indeed, he may be ſaid to have 
engroſſed theſe qualities only to himſelf, with- 
out giving the leaſt ſhare to his brothers, or 
to any of his tribe, of whom the late Bari. 
dale's father, colonel Ban, was one; a man 
of an indifferent character in the highlands of 
Scotland, and not unjuſtly, as will ſoon 
appear. 


For being born and bred in a remote high- 
land country, that is ſurrounded with wilds, 


deſarts, and mountains, and trained up in 


the maxims of a church, who among other 


motto's, are diſtinguiſhable by this, Ignorance 


is the mother of devotion, he was a ſtranger 
to trade and commerce, and being circum- 
ſcribed within the narrrow bounds of a thin 
neighbourhood, and the more cloſe limits of 
a narrower religion, he had but a faint idea 
of the ſocial virtues that make pleaſure cir- 
culate, and alleviate the cares of life. Before 
his marriage, he attended as a ſubordinate to 
his father in his excurſions, and after being 
Joined in wedlock, he commenced captain 

colonel, and chieftain, himſelf, | 


By his alliance with the Mc' Kenzies, he 


became privy to their way of fatting cattle, 


and had acceſs to the folds and glens where 
they were kept; and as ſome of his father's 


immediate dependants frequently attended 


him, fo theſe became acquainted alſo, and in 
about four or five days after Bar:/dale's return 
from the viſit, a cow or two were miſſing 
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from the place where they grazed; and he 
was privy to theſe waggiſh frauds, which at 
laſt appear'd in open robberies; for the 
matter became ſo common, that Lochaber, ' 
and the parts adjacent, were better furniſhed 
with beef, in the days of colonel Ban, than 
they had been for many years before, 


One day a gentleman of K:ntaz/, miſſing 
ſome of his cows, followed their tract to 
Lochaber, and meeting with Bariſdale, he 
complained to him; the laird expreſſed his 
aſtoniſhment, and being informed a cow had 
been ſecretly conveyed into a low cog 
belonging to one of the Camerons, tho' wit 
out the knowledge of the proprietor, he 
went to the place, ſhewed the gentleman one 
of his cattle, and dextrouſly added, © It was 
« natural to ſuppoſe that the others had 
*© ſhared the fate of this individual.” By this 
means, he ſpread abroad the moſt terrible 
character of the Camerons, and to him may 
be aſcribed in ſome meaſure, the continuance 
of the odious names by which theſe were 
called. Hitherto Bariſdale was accounted 


an innocent man, and ſo great an enemy to 
cov: ſtealing, that when he heard any number 


was driven out of Kintaz, he would, with- 
out any authority of government, march with 
his dependants, armed with hroad-ſword, 
target, and piſtol, into the country of the 


Camerons, in queſt of cows, tho' he himſelf 


had eat his ſupper off a ſurloin of one of them 


the night before, and that a buttock was 


ordered 


[as] -- 
ordered to be got ready againſt the time he 
TOWN return. | 


His Aid b ours, from their dealing with 
him, and their obſervation of his favourite 


principle, never to pay any mortal, the meaneſt 


trifles not excepted, began to ſuſpect him; yet 
for a ſeries of years they never could fix any 
thing upon him, till about the year 1730, 
when Duncan Cameron, of Taaſ, being in- 
formed by one whom he could truſt, that 
Bariſaale was privy to theſe thieviſh exploits, 
and ſometimes aſſiſted in perſon, boldly 
advanced to him, when at the head of a gang 
then in queſt of ſome cows, which he and 
they had ſecreted ; and Cameron not being 
afraid of Bariſdate, as he had as many 
Camerons, as the other had Mc Donalds, 
ublickly demanded ſatisfaction, and gave a 
challenge that they by themſelves ſhould de- 
cide the controverſy ſword-in-hand ; which, 
being accepted, they drew upon each other; 
Cameron's middle finger of the left hand, was 
cut off above the ſecond joint, which he was 
fo far from regarding, that with his right hand 
he twiſted it off, and bound up the ſtump 
in a linnen rag and ſo to work with Bariſdale, 
whom he cut in the head, a little above the 
leſt ſutores, ſo that the kin, and a lock of his 
red hair, hung down ; he loſt a great quantity 
of blood, ſo that the combatants were parted ; 
and he, ſoon afterward, arraigned upon an 
indictment for ſtealing black cattle. and ſecret- 
ly driving them away, The charge was 
| proved, 
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proved, but when ſome exculpatory witneſſes, 
all of his own gang, and who were under his 
father's direction, were brought into court, 
they ſwore ſo poſitively to his being with them 
at another place on the night the theft was 
committed, that Bariſdale was clear d. 


But tho' he was acquitted by the jury, yet 
a conviction of his being guilty, was imprinted 
deeply on the breaſt of every perſon who 


knew him; the impreſſion was made upon 


thoſe who dealt in black cattle, and to amend 


their ſituation as they were daily loſers, was 


now a queſtion. of delicacy, 


That a rogue was the fitteſt perſon to 
catch-a rogue, 1s a maxim in that part of the 
country ; and therefore, in a meeting among 
themſelves at Redcaſtle, (the place where 
Edward I. halted with his army, and deter- 


mined to return to England for want of 


proviſion) they propoſed to Bariſdale a præ- 
mium from each, in proportion to the num- 


ber of cows he had, in order to be protected 


in their property ; the terms were accepted, 
and the reward was to be paid in meal, a 
commodity not much abounding in the 
highlands ; and as it was to be given for 
preſervation of the black cattle, ſo the name 
of black meal was given it. | 


Bariſdale, having got his commiſſion, 
played his cards with both hands, No 
man appear'd more terrible againſt thieves, | 


G When 
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when in the midſt of his conſtituents, and no 


man more mild than he, when in the midſt 


of his gang; over whom he exerciſed as 


rigorous an authority, as the moſt abſolute 


monarch can be ſuppoſed to do, 


He had machines for putting them to 
different ſorts of puniſhments ; ſuch as went 
away without acquainting his comrade, was 
put into the ſtocks, which lay before his own 
door at the head of a bay that gives. him 
his title, and as a mortification to the criminal, 
his back was ſet to the fea, and his face to the 
houſe, where victuals were brought before 
him, but he prohibted to eat under the 
ſevereſt penalties; nor did he get any food to 
ſuſtain him for twenty-four hours, except 
bread and water. The people guilty of a 
fouler offence, ſuch as not giving him a ſhare 
of the cows that had beep ſtolen, was bound 
with cords and thrown into a dungeon, 
while thole who were ſuſpected of having 
ſelzed a booty and not acknowledging it, 
were put to the torture, and a confeſſion 
extorted from them in the following manner: 


The ſuppoſed criminal was tied to an iron 
machine, where a ring graſped his feet, and 
another cloſed upon his neck, and his hands 
were received into eyes of iron contrived for 
the purpoſe; to move his hands or feet was im- 

racticable, tho' his neck was at a little more 
— but then he had a great weight upon 
the back of his neck, to which if he yielded 
in 
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in the leaſt, by ſhrinking downwards, a 

ſharp ſpike would infallibly run into his chin, 
which was kept bare for that very purpoſe. 


This was the life which Bariſdale led, till 
the breaking out of the rebellion, and in this 
courſe did he educate his ſon, who at that 
time being in the twentieth year of his 
age, and a great proficient in the arts and 
diſcipline of his father, accompanied him in 
the expedition which ended ſo fatally for 
both. 


For at that very period, both thought they 
had a good occaſion of mending their fortunes 
under a p who had honoured them with 
Fa viſit, made the elder a colonel, and- 
the younger a major, and of revenging ſome 
2 affronts which they apprehended had been 
put upon them. 8 


Io trace out the different ſteps of the 

pretender's progreſs, is needleſs in this place, 
and therefore we ſhall confine ourſelves to 
dur preſent ſubject, 
= 


And firſt, We find him upon the croſs of 
Edinburgh, countenancing the declarations 
Aavhich the heralds were obliged to proclaim ; 
he appeared very chearful at that period, tho” 
but little natural ſweetneſs could be ſeen 
from the lineaments of his face, which were 
entirely oval, the muſcles protuberant and 
arge; and here it is obſervable, that men 
. | 5 who 
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who live in deſarts and wilds, or in places of 
no reſort, bear but a reſemblance to thoſe 
who are trained up in towns and habituated to 
company, like that of wild, to domeſtic 


animals. However, this jollity might ſpring 


ſrom a pleaſure ariſing in his breaſt from a 
change of his fortune ; for into whoſe head 
could it have enter'd, that colonel Ban, who 
but a few years ago appear'd before the circuit 
upon an indictment for the fouleſt crimes, and 
in place of ſuffering the demerit of his offences, 
from which he was only reſcu'd by a few, 
who added perjury to their other qualifications, 

would be in a capacity to make his accuſers, 

preſecutors, and judges, tremble? and yet I 
doubt, if the phraſe ( warn mutatus ab ill) 
can be apply'd to him for Bariſdale was 
Bariſdale ſtill, | 


After the battle of Pr eften-pans, in which 
Bariſdale had no ſhare, as the wing whereof. 7 


he and his corps made a conſiderable part, 
was not engaged, the chevalier diſpatched 


Bariſdale to old Lovat, in order to prevail 2 
upon his lordſhip to throw off the maſk and 1 


to join; for ſuch a taſk, no perſon was more 
proper in the whole Rebel army; for tho' 


he was a blunt man, and of a forbidding ut- 


terance, yet he ſcrupled at ſaying nothing 


that might raiſe the honour of the High- 
landere, magnify the Pretender's great abilities, 


and ſound the glorious victory! for Sheridan 


judged that his bluntneſs would appear the 1 


natural effect of truth without diſguiſe, and 
add | 


1151 

add credit to his narration; his deyouring 
looks, his bulky ſtrides, his awful voice, long 
and tremendous ſword, which he generally 
wore in his hand, with a target and bonnet, 
edged broad upon the forehead, imparted an 
awe to the coward and unthinking ; while it 
imprinted a confidence that victory would fide 
with thoſe whom Bariſdale ſhould join. 


On coming to Ca/tledownte, the reſidence 
of lord Lovat, old Simon received him with 
open arms; nor did he know what was good 
enough for his dear couſin, and his child 
Bariſdale ! whom he entertained for ſome 
time, during which, his houſe was the coffee- 
houſe of the Highlands, and many unthink- 
ing people, by frequenting it, were prevailed 
on to join the Pretender's ſtandard ; and had 
not the ear] of Loudon landed at Inverneſs 
with a commiſſion for raiſing 2000 of the 
well-affefted clans, which with the help of 
lord prefident, ſoon was effected, perhaps 
6000, (to uſe lord Lovat's own words in his 
letter to Lochiel) had embarked in the 
| 1cheme, TY 


Sir Alexander Mc Donald, and others, 
were drawn off from the project, while 
others continued firm, and ſome hitherto 
looked upon as loyal, were involved in the 
bold and daring adventure, 


Among the laſt, was the late earl of 
C——; being not a little perſuaded by his 
ET, „„ flach, 


of 
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lady, into the criminal machinations. For ſhe 
had been enamoured ſome time before, with 
the 1 87 ſpeeches of lord Lovat, who in 
the harveſt 1744, went in a chaize on a tour 
of pleaſure, and viſited the gentlemen of 
Roſsſhire, and paid his reſpects to the earl of 
Sutherland at his ſeat of Dunrobin, where 
with his uſual artifice he ſet off the cauſe of 
the Pretender, whoſe perſon he magnified to 
ſuch a degree, as to declare, “that it was 


* impoſſible to look upon him, and not be 
* convinced from his looks, that he was 


all © A 


The fair ſex, who are : generally caught 
with the outward appearance, were ena- 


moured with his lordſhip's repreſentation, 


and ſoma were proſelyted to the Pretender's 
intereſt, and became very indifferent ſubjects; 
among theſe, was the counteſs of C———, 
who did not much withſtand the deſigns of 
the earl her huſband. | 


That nobleman had waited on general 
Cope, at Inverneſs, in September 1745, and 
rofterred his ſervice to the government; but 
Cope told him, © that no aſſiſtance was needed 
to diſperſe the Banditti then in arms;“ and 


with that, he parted from his lordſhip, who 


that night went to the Aird to viſit lord 


Lovat, who received his deareft couſin in his 


uſual way, and hearing of Cope's anſwer, he 
paus'd at the word BanDiTT1, © A better 
* man than he, would not have ſaid ſo, and 

1 


th 
| 0 
gs 
Sto 
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that was our deareſt couſin, major-general 
« Fnegs McKay, whom the Highlanders 
ce defeated at 'Gull:cranky, tho' he had three 

times the number of what Cope has, and 

_ <c theſe, much better troops, than his can 

* pretend to be.” 


+ Theſe words, made the deeper impreſſion 
on his lordſhip, as old Lovat took care to ſee 
the glaſs go frequently round. The coldneſs 
of Cope's reception, and the words of old 
Simon (according to my information) being 
told to the counteſs of C , her lady- 
ſhip was ſenſibly affected, and all at once, 
from the moſt rigorous religioniſt in the whole 
country, ſhe became callous and warm, ſo 
that her deportment, from ſanctity and gri- 
mace, in the time of publick worſhip, was 
ſo changed, that the miniſter found himſelf 
obliged to reprove her and her daughters from 
the roſtrum, on account of an ill-timed jollity 
and ſneer, which arrived at their ſummit, 
while the parſon (Mr. Porteoys, a very worthy 
man) was earneſtly praying for king George. 


PF 


But tho* C— 's fidelity to the govern- 
ment, was ſhaken, yet 'tis ſcarce to be ima- 
gined, he would have taken up arms, had he 
not, in October following, reiterated his viſit 
to Lovat, who no ſooner ſet his eyes on him, 
an he accoſted his lordſhip thus, What 
think you of the Banditti now?” and fo 
narrating the ſtory, Barz/dale ſwore luſtily, 
and brandiſhed his ſword, as if, with it, he 
3 . would 
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would force his way thro' the king's army, F 
which he repreſented as a parcel of poltroons | 
and fools. After a plentiful dinner, and an 
hearty glaſs, Lovat began to ſhew the ad- 
vantages which muſt ariſe from what was up- 
on the anvil, and that the ſooner i . 
joined, the more amply ſhould their ſervices be 
rewarded ; Bar:/dale ſwore all was true, You, 7 
© my dear couſin, (aid Lovat to G . 
« will be created a marquis: then correcting 
himſelf, No, my dear lord, you will be 
% made a duke, for your ne 
% dreamt, that your mother had brought 
ce. forth a duke, while ſhe was big with child 
« of you:“ then pauſing, he bethought of 
himſelf of the particular title, by which his 
lordſhip ſhould be deſigned: C „ did Tt 
not ſound well, neither did Strathpepper, or 
Luchbroome; Roſemarkney, Chanary, and New 
Tarbet, were not compatible; and at laſt, 
Dingwall, was thought of; * You ſhall be 
% duke of Dingwall, (aid Lovat) and % 
drank to him, by that name. 4 


G— being engaged in the debe dhe 
next buſineſs, was to levy a numerous body 
ct men; and as the people dependant upongg 
him, were far from being turbulent, or ready. 
to take up arms againſt any government, ſome ler 
force Was requilite, to prevail upon them Fi car 
and, indeed, his lordſhip was not deficient iggbed 
that particular, for he gave precepts, andth! 
written orders ſigned with his own hand, tor miſ 
levying his tenants in Loch roame, and other 

party 
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Parts of his eſtate, under the penalty of being 
» Surnt, with their wives, children, and cattle, 
n their own houſes, | 

0 | 


p 


4 The obſervation concerning C 9 
gependants, may well be apply'd to the bulk 
e the Fraſers, who were far from bein 

Fady to engage in any deſperate cauſe, ane 


"> the eight hundred who were brought out, 
J ted generally by conſtraint ; for, by advice 
f Bariſdale, a bloody croſs was ſent about 
e oh ong them; and the laird himſelf went 
er gong, from thence into Lochaber and 
ht Badenoch, where he did all. in his power to 
1d rſuade people into the ſervice of his new 
Waſter, 


It was now about the latter end of October, 
When he haſtened up to the camp of the 
evalier, who then prepared to ſet out for 
gland, in order to receive the congratulations 
both houſes of parliament, and afterwards 
t his Chriſtmas gooſe at St. James! 


Fut while the pretender is marching into 
the g/ and, the party which Bariſdale by his 
ody epreſentation, was inſtrumental in raiſing, 
POL ggly became more numerous and ſtrong: 
ady * - ſeem'd to be the moſt alert in the. 
meme ; for about the middle of November, 
in og came up to Ca/tledownre with his regiment, 
t liegzpecting, that old Simon would be ready 
andith his Fyaſers to join; which, partly thro” 


% 


10 miſunderſtanding between him and his 


The ? D : , ſon, 
Yartss | io: 


F 
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fon, and the unwillingneſs of many, he was 
in no ability to do. However, fortunately 


for Simon, there was a fair at Beuli, were 
lord C halted, and ſpent a night of h 
jollity and mirth with his friends: the arrival 
of C——, ſtarted Lovat; all at once Sim 
was laid up of the gout, unable to ſtand a Þ J 
move; yet his tongue was as voluble as ever 
and with it he excuſed himſelf to his dea 1: 
couſin C „of whom he took leave i 


the moſt affecting terms, and gave him fu 
aſſurances of being followed in a few day”: 
with all bs vaſſals, dependants, and name. ei 

"Tis hard to ſay, whether Bariſdalèe e 


C - acted with more ſeverity; thi 


former was more proper for executing, bij * 
the latter for giving the moſt ſanguine an 01 


unaccountable orders; and wherever the * 
came, the publick-money, the grain, a * 
cattle, were taken up, under the pain : 
burning, and the other diſmal effects of arb 
trary law. N | | 


8 
bY # 
* 


After the battle of Falkirk, in which 3 
Bariſdale had no ſhare, except by the in 
8 . ne 
preſſion he made, having been ſtationed 0 
the ſccond line, which was not engage 
he was ſent out to collect the publick-mone 
the greateſt part of which he kept to himſe 
and when the chevalier retreated before thy; t 
duke of Cumberland, to Inverneſs, parti 
. . | . "4 Of t! 
were diſpatched into the different counties, | 


lar 


DOVE 


collect the ceſs, augment the number WF. 


itt 
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His corps, and ſecure the proviſion ; all which, 
Whey effectually did. 


Colonel Me Donald, of Bariſdale, and his 
Yon, were the firſt to be ſent out; they march- 
$4 with 2000 men, by the way of Beuli, a 
place within fix. miles of Vnverncſe, has 


= hey croſſcd over into Roſſbire, and quickly 
fu, Fame in ſight of a party, commanded by 
10 ord London, who in expectation of bein 


Pined by the Sutherland militia, or at leaſt of 
1 Þcing tranſported into the Roſs-ſide, had come 
fHown to Cromarty, where they would have 
Hallen a facrifice to the rage of Bariſdale, and 
N his corps, had not the Vulture ſloop of war 
Wome in a very critical juncture to their 
ſſiſtance, and ſheltered them under their 
Fannon, until the whole were carried over to 
Nigg. and New 7. arbet, that night ; while the 
War! of Sutherland was, with his vaſſals, 
9 ctiring into the county of his name. 


This dawn of ſucceſs, ſpirited up Bariſdale 
u nd his corps, and not a little contributed ta 
Xt e diſcovery of the real genius, and temper 

, that now appeared in the moſt 


cl 
in 


be D df ' $- 
Flaring manner. 


Sl 


= On coming to Tain, C deſired a liſt 
* Pt the inhabitants, and ande lng that one 
f their aldermen had taken up arms for the 
4 government, he ordered the man to be bound 
Fand and foot, and thrown into a dungeon ; 
ith other ſeverities of the like kind to 
D 2 particular 


the flames continue longer, and their eyes be 
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particular perſons, while the ſhire in general," 
was kept in conſtant alarms; for written 
orders, ſigned by C——'s own hand, were 
ſent into the different diſtricts, pariſhes, and 
villages, demanding their moveables, for the 
uſe of the troops, under his command. L 


Bariſdale having got his inſtructions, went 
on the expedition, and among other places, 
viſited the houſe of Balnagoun, which gave 
title to the illuſtrious lieutenant- general Charles 
Roſs, a gentleman of as fine a 3 An as beauti- 
ful an addreſs, and majeſtic a perſon, as ever 1 
ſaw, and who with the utmoſt intrepidity Z 


charged and broke the houſhold troops of 


France, at the battle of Ramillies. The ear! 
of ( — having a ſecret pique againſt the 
hero, tho' he had been dead thirteen years 
before, was now reſolved to make an example 
of the place which once was his property. 
To effect this, the outer court was filled with 
wet peats, the uſual firing in that country, to 
the intent the fire might be more lingering, * 


icaſted with looking upon them: the people, 
whoſe fewel was thus to be laviſhed in a 
fooliſh manner, were ſorry to think that the 
ſeat of ſo great a man, ſhould, from part 
pique, and private animoſity, be reduced to 
aſhes, eſpecially as one Sang/ter the gardiner, 
and Mrs. Murdach the houſekeeper, with ® 
many others, were in it, they, adventured to 
ſend a deputy to the houſe of New Tarbet, 
hoping that the lady C —, Who was ſo 


* 
4 
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ſtrict as not to admit a dreſſed cock at her 
table, provided the ſame had bill'd an hen 
upon a Sunday, might be prevailed on to get 
the order mitigated : the deputy went to the 
houſe, where meeting with the counteſs and 
her daughter, he opened his inſtructions, but 
the two ladies (to uſe the words of the 
plenipotentiary, from whom I had the matter) 
laughed very heartily at it, and then diſmiſſed 
the complaint. However, happily for the 


deſigned victims, who every hour expected to 


be blown up, Cameron, of Lochiel, was at New 
Tarbet, and contrary to the ſollicitations 
of madam and her daughter, went to the 
lace, ordered the fewel to be carried out and 
diſtributed among the owners, and ſet a guard 
of ten men upon the houſe to ſecure it from 
plunder ; which when the earl heard, he was 
enraged, and as Lochiel's inſtructions were 
not to be thwarted, his lordſhip doubled his 
menaces *till the 2oth, when an opportunity 
offered of paſſing over into Sutherland, which 
was hitherto impracticable, as all the ferry- 
boats were drawn to the Sutherland fide, by 
the earl of Loudon, while his lordſhip went 


with what men he had, into the Bonnar, 


to diſpute their paſſage into the country, if 
they ſhould attempt it by land. 


Few people but have heard of the admirable 


ſcheme, contrived and executed by Perth, in 


perſon, for ſurprizing the Sutherland militia ; 
on the 2oth of March, by means of a thick 
miſt, they landed below Dornoch; he was 
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the firſt to jump into the water with a ſword 
in his hand, expecting to engage every mo- 
ment; but the party of militia who lodged 
there, ſoon diſperſed, and was purſued to the 
little ferry, where ſome were taken priſoners, 
tho' the major part got ſafe to the other ſide, 
or retreated by the fands of Z:itle Torbolt. In 
the mean time, Dorne was rummaged for 
plunder, and the cnemy having got infor- 
mation, that the earl of Loudon had lodged in 
the houſe of Mr. Kir, the miniſter, he was 
much abuſed by them, and violently thruſt 
down his own ſtair, for no other reaſon, but 
becauſe he adviſed them to act peaceably : 

the worthy, innocent, honeſt man, was much 
bruiſed, and yet not one impatient word 

dropt from him. 


However, vengeance purſued them, for on 
departing from him, and egen the gene- 
rous openneſs of his comely and venerable 
countenance, with the filvering colour of 
his orey-hairs, they ſcolded each other, and. 
from words, came to blows, by which many 
of them were maimed ; and, indeed, it's no 
wonder then, their conſciences, however 
callous and obdurate, ſhould upbraid them 
for an inſult upon a gentleman by birth, more 
ſo by his education and prudence, and a fa- 
vourite of heaven, for his amiable and en- 
dearing deportment, A Nathaniel 2ndeed, in 
whom there is no gutle; a good man, whom 
from the frequent accounts given by the kind- 


eſt of parents, added to my own experience, 
5 I know 
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J know to be almoſt the beſt and moſt valua- 
ble of mankind, whether we conſider him as 
a gentleman, a miniſter, a parent, a huſband, 
or a friend. 


During the tumult at Dornoch, the boats 
that were hauled to the Sutherland fide, were 
now employed in carrying over Bar:/dale and 
his corps, who ſucceſſively arrived in the 
town, and next Sunday went with Perth to hear 
a ſermon ; for that nobleman being informed 
of what was done to Mr, Kir, and knowing 
his parentage, his connection in blood with 
the family of Argyle, and with himſelf, he 
was much diſpleas'd, and inclined to pay him 
this compliment, notwithſtanding he himſelf 
was a Roman Catholick, as were both Bariſ- 


dale and his ſon, 


The loyalty of the delightful honeſt man, 
could not be ſhaken by threatenings, nor 
could his fidelity be diverted by complaiſance; 
for he ſhewed the miſchievous effects · of 
rebellion, in a well connected ſermon. All 
this time, tho' rage and horror was viſible in 
their faces, yet they did not offer to riſe from 
the pews, till the time that he prayed earneſtly 
for king George, when they foamed at the 
mouth, and ſtarted up fiercely, as if they 
were to put all to the ſword; and while 
Bariſdale was upon the point of darting a 
long dagger that had ſo frequently been 
pranged in the bowels of black cattle which 

e could not carry off, and in the arms, 
; | thighs, 


— 1 
- 
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thighs, and legs of his thieviſh Highlanders, 
into the breaſt of the good man, Perth ſtood 
up, commanded filence, and ordered them to 
deſiſt, 'till he ſhould come down from the 
gallery where he was ſeated ; the tumult being 
paſt, and ſervice ended, without further mo- 
| leſtation, Bariſdale thought of nothing but 
| | ſuatiating his eyes, with ſeeing the miniſter put 

A 
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to the torture, in the helliſh machine which 
t he carried about with him, or at leaſt, of 
E ſeeing him cut in pieces by his enraged corps, 
þ which certainly would have been the caſe, 
1 had not Perth given them a general diſap- 
Fj pointment; for to protect him from their 
5 fury, he came up to the comely man, ſaluted 
x) him with that politeneſs of which he was fo 
1 great a maſter, and taking him by the hand, 
| {aid, © Sir, I love an honeſt man, let him be 
= © of what perſwaſion he will; I know your 
1 « blood is with us, (intimating his relation- 
; « ſhip) but your principles are againſt us, 
nor will I put the leaſt reſtraint upon you, 
except that of dining with me.” His 
invitation was accepted, the faithful honeſt 
man dined with Perth, and was treated 
- With all the elegance the place could aftord, 
and all the complaiſance that a love for 
honour and integrity could inſpire. 


Happy had it been for the county of 
Sutherland, that Perth had continued in it, 
but the buſineſs of his new maſter required 
his attendance elſewhere z and ſo he ſet out 
tor the camp, and in his road gave audience 

| 5: 3M 


1 
to every perſon, redreſſed the grievances under 
which they groaned by the conduct of Bari 
dale, and ſet the priſoners at liberty, who had 
been fetter d and confin'd to a dungeon, by 
the command of C-- that nobleman ha- 
ving come over to Sutherland, gave Bariſdale 
poſitive inſtructions to act with vigour, 
diſperſed an order for the people to _ in 
their arms, under pain of being burat in their 


3 own houſes, and that his arguments might be 


the more powerful, he ordered a granary of 
coat-meal and barley to be ſet on fire, at 
Cyderhall, a place within two miles of Dor- 
noch; the flames ſpread a conſiderable way, 
but the houſes in the neighbourhood were at 
too far a diſtance, to be ſo much as touched 


The burning of ſo valuable a treafure, 
might affect the ſpectators, and even move 
the heart of Bariſdalèe himſelf, fince the con- 
ſuming of a granary of meal and barley, was 
equal to the murdering many poor people, 


: 9 whoſe lives almoſt depended upon theſe; for it 


is well known, that from the month of 


iF March, to the middle of Auguſt, ſome poor 


upon the coaſt, have nothing but ſhell-fiſh, 
27 ſuch as muſcles, cockles, and the like, to 
ſupport them. Poverty reigns ſo much 
among the low claſs, that ſcarce a ſmile is to 
be ſeen in their faces. A 


But while Bari/dale, the father, deſtroyed | 
the chief granary in the weſtern corner of the 
be; | country, 
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country, Pariſdale the fon, went with five 
companies, and ſet fire to the earl of Sutber- 
land's granaries in the eaſtern parts, with 
deſign to ſtarve the people into an obedience ; 
and finding the collector of the ceſs was not 
at home, he burnt his houſe to the ground. 


Theſe devaſtations were followed with the 
moſt terrible threatenings; for on hearing 
that lord Reay had ſecured the money and 
goods that were landed from the Hazard 
floop, Strathnavern was threatened with fire 


and ſword; a gallows was to be erected at 


the mouth of the bay, another at the head 
of it, and a third before Reay's door, n 
which his lordſhip was to be hanged, without 
benefit of the clergy. | = 


 Toexecute the bloody orders, colonel Bari/- 
dale marched with a detachment into Strath- | 
Feet, devouring the diſtant hills with his ſtrides. | 
However, it was not long 'till a check was 
put to their career; for at Rein, a place con- 
ſiſting of two or three low huts, ſituated be- 
tween two hills, both of which are covered 


with ſhrubs and broken wood, with a narrow 


brook running thro? it, they were ſtartled 


with a few random ſhot, from behind the 
buſhes, on which they thought fit to retire, 


contenting themſelves with bluſterings and 
bravadoes; and being unwilling to act any 
more upon the hoſtile, from a regard to the 
counteſs of Sutherland, whoſe nephew was 
lord Elcho, and ſhe herſelf, from her es 8 
: under 
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under a biggotted Jacobite, was no friend to 
the government, | | 


The time was now drawing nigh when 
the northern ſtorm was to blow over ; for the 
royal army was advancing from Aberdeen, to 


give battle to the Pretender, and he again 


was preparing for the grand deciſion, and 
had called in his out-parties from their dif- 
ferent ſtations, and, among others, C 


with his corps. The orders being intimated, 


Bariſdale was directed to march, while 
C--------, ſo taken up with his favourite 


amazon of Sutherland, tarried behind, ſome 


ſay to ſee a Dutchman, Dr. Venboven, per- 
form ſome feats of activity; others, to ſpend 
the laſt, and moſt endearing moments, with 
one who was too prodigal of her favours ; 


the event is well known, poor C was 


taken priſoner, with ſeveral officers; while 


the body of his regiment, a people no way 


inured to war, and only in the rebellion from 
a fear of being burnt in their own houſes, 
were cut in pieces by the militia of Sutherland, 
who made the vengeance deſigned for Bari/- 


dale and his gang, fall upon theſe novices. 


The total defeat of the corps being over, the 
remains fled to the ferry, and croſſed it, 
carrying with them both the news of their 
own defeat and of C—---=--"5 diſaſter, to 
Bariſdale, who then was at Taine with the 
bulk of his regiment, which had paſſed thro”. 
Dornoch, by twelve the night before, and had 

E 2 arrived 
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arrived at their preſent camp, before five in 
the morning, 


On hearing C-------- was taken, Bariſdale 
foam'd at the mouth, and his eyes roll'd in 
his head with rage, which became the 
greater, as the wounded were conſtantly ar- 


riving. He ſet out at the head of his corps, 


to fatiate himſelf with revenge, but when 
about a mile from the town, he ſuddenly 
halted, and in an inſtant, ordered his men to 
wheel to the left, giving out, that as a general 


engagement was expected between their 


army, and that of the duke, ſo it was better 


to be preſent there, and contribute to the Y 
victory, than to take revenge directly upon 


an abject country that muſt ſoon fall a ſacri- 
fice. His advice was followed, and they 


marched toward Inverneſs, thro* Ferndonald, 


without halting ſo much as to take a refreſh- 
ment, except at Dingwall, where meeting 
with the perſon whom C had — 
to collect the publick- money, Bari/dale eas: d 
him of the trouble of carrying it about, and 


_diſmiſs'd him without ſo much as a ſhilling in 


his pocket. That night, about twelve o'clock, 


the regiment arrived at Beulie, within eight 


miles of Culloden-field, which Bariſdale might 
eaſily have reached next day, before the battle 


began, had he been any way reſolute, or 


brave, 1 5 


The victory at Culloden was known to 
Bariſdale, almoſt aſſoon as it was gained, 
; | for 


: 


8 
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for the greater part of the left wing, and 
others that * eſcaped, fled thro' Inverneſs, 
taking the advantage of the bridge, and few 
of theſe, but were ſeen by him; however, he 
was ſo far from rallying them, that he gave 
orders to his people, to ſhift for themſelves, 
; as he himſelf, and his ſon, ſet them an exam- 
ple: and now, inſtead of burning Sutherland 
with fire and ſword, as C.. had aſſured 
RB Kay, who took him priſoner, the bluſterer 
as reduc'd to the ſtate of a fugitive, and 
ſchelter'd himſelf among the hills, where he 
Haily heard of the ſurrender of his affociates, 


f to Inverneſs, notwithſtanding the art and 


Huarters, fell upon her knees before him, and 
Embraced his very boots, bedewing the ſame 


| f with a flood of tears. 


Bariſdale was now a fugitive, and in a 
miſerable condition. For ſome time he 
Fraverſed the Highlands, with which he was 
1 32 well acquainted, and often viſited 

he caves and dens that formerly had been 

Kc reception of the cattle, which he and his 
| gang carried off, But at laſt, being weary of 
this vagrant way of life, he "thought of ſur- 
Fendering himſelf to the duke, and doing 
b e ene meritorous that he might obtain 
| Pe more gracious reception. An opportunity 
Yoon offered, for on the 1oth af June, he 


as taken by enſign Small, of lord Loudon's 


regiment, 


und of C---------'s being carried in priſoner 


3 Precautions of his lady, who no ſooner heard 
pf the victory than ſhe went to the duke's 


| 
| 
| 


_ regiment, who coming up with his party to. 


and his ſon went out, and taking their ſwords} 


and declaring what uneaſineſs his abſence 


have been caught in the ſnare, notwithſtandF 


and to uſe a little caution, which now be4 


whence he diſpatched a letter to the intended 


preſſing terms; to which he received a v 


[32] 


the little hut where he was, Bariſdale or- 
dered thoſe with him, to diſmiſs, while he 


by the point, they ſurrendered theſe and 
themſelves ; that night he was carried to Fort 
Auguſtus, and next day to Inverneſs, whence 
they were diſmiſs'd. Old colonel (according 
to my information) had a protection given 
him, upon promiſe of delivering up the 
chevalier. To accompliſh this, he paid fre 
quent viſits to the adventurer, and appear'd| 
more than ordinarily complaiſant, laying# 
down ſeveral methods for mending the ſtate 
of his affairs, curſing the ſtars and planet 
under whoſe influence he himſelf was born 


from the field of Culloden, had excited in hi; 
breaſt ; proteſting, that he and his regiment, 
could have turned the ſcale. The unhappy 
{tranger appear'd to believe him, receiving 
his viſits with ſatisfaction, and, perhaps, mightM. 


ing the ſagacity, with which many think him 
endow'd, had not Sullivan and Sheridan, 
people of the deepeſt penetration, diſcovered 
the intentions of the man, from circumſtances 
and adviſed their pupil, to be upon his guard 


came abſolutely needful; for Bariſdale had 
conveened two companies at Strathphilln 


victim, begging his preſence in the moſ 


polit'l 


x 
? 
* 
1 
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polite anſwer, wrote with Sheridan's own. 
and, deſiring that he would come to a place 


Wacarer the weſtern coaſt. The propoſal was 
5 dif ot reliſned by Bariſdale, which circumſtance 
— ended to confirm the ſuſpicion they had for- 


merly entertained of him; If (faith Sullivan) 
the man really intends to ſeize you, depend 
upon it, he will ſoon be here with his 
party, and to find out his intentions, tis 
F< beſt for you to withdraw. The falutary 
Advice of this ſagacious truſtee, was followed; 
he adventurer moved from his preſent abode, 
1ſt at the time that Bariſdale and his corps 
Frere within two miles of him; it was now 
Ihe duſk of the evening, when the fugitive 
ode off upon a fine courſer, which he had 
ken particular pains to preſerve. On Bari/- 
aile's coming to the houſe, he was unuſually 
Hnxious to have a ſight of the young chevalier, 
Hut to no purpoſe; the poor gentleman was 
pon his guard; and Sheridan, who had a 
Malent in reading men, with as great freedom 
nd judgment, as others do books, was appre- 
enſive of him; fo that the adventurer, from 
Phat time, ſhunn'd Bariſdale, as much as he 
lid the king's forces, or the militia ; which 
Waſt, was particularly active, and now had it 
n their power to revenge ſome family quarrels, 
und clanniſh animoſities. 


A party of the Roœſiſbire militia, came to 
Hariſdaleè's houſe, where they were preſented 
ith a ſight of the ſtocks that lay upon a 
green, oppolite to the door, and theſe they 
kindled 
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kindled firſt, then ſet fire to the houſe, which 
Was beautifully covered with blue late, and 


contained eighteen'fire-rooms, beſides as many 


without any chimnies; the flames burnt with 
great violence, and in a few: hours the build- 
ing was reduced to aſhes. 'A- poor revenge 

to thoſe who had ſuffered ſo much in their 
property by his means, even before the re- 
bellion, and who, during its continuance, 


had been fo much abuſed by him and his | 


Zang. 


The whole country, both friends and ene- 


mies of the government, hated him, tho“ 
the reſentment of the latter was ſmothered 


by the common calamity; He was appre- 


henſive of it, and in the ' night-time ferry df 
himſelf over into the iſles of Canna, where he 
thought he might lurk with more ſafety; 
from thence he eſcap'd into France, for a 
veſſel having arrived in South-U:f?, from 
Boulogne, to carry the Pretender over, 9 
dale row'd his boat to it, and defiring to 


ſpeak with the maſter, he fad; It was need- 


leſs to wait for the p------, as he had been 
taken two days before by a company of ſol- 
diers, and was now in his way to the camp 
of the duke of Cumberland; © I (continued 
ce he) am come to you for ſhelter, if you 
* ſtay but another tide, the Greyhound man 
e of war will be up with you; mercy vou 
* cannot expect, ſince all have been put to 
* the ſword, whether Scots or French, that | 
joined the p 's ſtandard; and if you | 


mm take 
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*% take me on board your ſhip, here is treble 


I price for my paſſage. Such ſpeeches, with 


Bariſdale was pleas d to ennumetate, prevailed 
on the maſter to return directly, and leave 


the perſon he was ſent for to ſhift for himſelf, 
amidſt a circle of ſurrounding hardſhips. 


Upon their landing at Boulogne, Mr. Butler, 

owner of the ſhip, an 1r:/þ gentleman, and 

| merchant of that town, was in deep concern, 

Jon ſeeing the maſter and not the perſon he 
was ſent for; the man excus'd* himſelf, told 


him Bari/dale's ſtory, offering to produce. its 


author; but, indeed, Bariſdale had no ſooner 
ſet foot on French ground, than he moved 
towards Bruſſels, leaving the maſter of the 


ſhip to read the myſtery; but was ſcarce ar- 


W rived at Bruſſels, when he was known by ſome 


of the Pretender's party, who, by order of 


lord John Drummond, ſeized him and loaded 


him with irons, in which he continued for a 


year, when lord John, thinking it ſcarce 
= worth while to detain him any longer, ſigned 


his liberation, on condition he would enact 
himſelf to go to Scotland inſtantly, and never 


return, under pain of being put to the torture, 


and broke alive upon the wheel, The terms 
were agreed to, and ſo he ſet out for O/tend, 
and went on board a ſmall veſſel going to 


Scotland; where, after a tedious paſſage, he 
landed near the bay, by which he was named: 
but here the face of affairs were changed, for 
the houſes were not only burnt by the militia, 


F but 
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but the cattle were driven off; the army had 
eaten up one part of them, and ſome of the 
clergy haſtening to be rich, bought the other, 
Roſe the miniſfer of Nairn, a fellow of the 
moſt abominable turn of mind, a creature wha | 
frequently turned out poor people from their 
farms, and has been known to do the molt y 
villainous and diſhonourable actions, purchaſed iſ 
a number of them at five ſhillings per head, 
tho' he did not increaſe his ſtore by his bar- 
gain, for many of them died thro' the change 
of graſs, and other inconveniencies. 1 


Bari/dale, on theſe and other accounts, 
went down to Glenlivet, but information A 
being given of him, he was ſecured by two 
companies of ſoldiers, carried to Perth, and] 
from thence to the caſtle of Edinburgh, 
where he entered upon the pay of ſix ſhillingsf 
2 day and a free lodging, as a ſtate priſoner ; 

u circumſtance highly favourable ta his perſon, 
as he was now freed from poverty, but very 
unfavourable for him in the caſe of the trea- 
chery laid to his charge; for the whole 
north-country, - both well and ill-effeted,] 
believed that from the circumſtance of hisl 
ſurrender, the eaſy method in which he was| 
treated, and the ſuddenneſs of his being diſ- 
miſs'd, added to his tampering with the Pre-Ms : 
tender, he muſt have engaged to deliver him nb 
up, but now they were confirmed in it. 


Here he continued about a year, when hel 
p died of a fever, pitied by none, and was buried 
| at! 


1371 


d che talus of the rampart by part of the- 


6 Irriſon, there being none at the burial but 
ſoldiers, a number ſcarce ſufficient to hear 
ſo bulky and corpulent a carcaſe. 


ir All this time his fon Archibald was re- 
ſt Wing in the Highlands unmoleſted, nor 
ed {Whaps had the government meddled with 
d, In, had not an alarm been made _ the' 


u- ing of doctor Cameron, who ſuffered at 


burn, June 7th, 1753, in conſequence of 
bill of attainder, in which Bariſdale is 
ed, . | 


ts: | | 
on A fter the execution of the doctor, many 
woniſes were given out, and ſuch intimations 
nd Ma landing in favours of the chevalier were 
gb e, that the government thought it ne- 
nge ary to ſend down ſome ſhips of war to 
ef: ect narrowly what veſſels came upon the 


thern and weſtern coaſt, while orders 


on 

eye ſent to the commanders of the troops 
cauMhe garriſons, to be upon the watch, and 
ole re all ſuſpected perſons, The orders were 
ted, ed, young Bari/dale tecame a victim to 
his own raſhneſs, for not complying with the 


of parliament anno 1746, diſcharging the 


was 
diſ- of the Highland dreis, and enforcing the 
bre-Vs in George Iſt time, made againſt any 
himWber of Highlanders appearing in arms, 


Pall hut in a wood near Lochorn in the 
Writ of Morar, with fix of his name, ſome 


F 2 ſay 


ery unlyckily put an both, and retired to 


it undiſcerned;. they ſurrounded it, and took 


Bariſdale was conducted to the caſtle 00 


: penſion aſſigned him. Here he continued 


55 a il co the longs; of jultgiary, 


knowledging 15 THis: name to be Me Donal 
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fay in imitation of his. father's excurſions 
more than from any deſign to rebel. 


Notice of, this being brought yr "the 
governour of Bernary tort, he ſent about two 


in the morning a party of general Howarg's 
foot to the place they were in, and reach'd} 


the whole priſoners. Being thus taken 


Edinburgh, and put into the ſame roon 
where his father, the ſource. of all his: cala 
mities, had lodged before, and had the ſam 


till the 12th of March 1754, when by aſpefi 
cial was from his majeſty, he was brough 


Scotl anni: 


"The 8 "bens met. ap tha. ian L 
brought to the bar, he gave in a paper aq 


* and. his father's Col. MC Donald, , whic 
<« place he held of Glengary, and that 


cc grandfather reſided at a farm call 1 
% Bariſgale, as a moveable tenant, with ei 
e any right in writing whatſoever, and th xe 
. his father was called Younger of BariſdalWor 
« yet in law he was not, and conſequentWim: 
* the title could far leſs apply to him, ſo thbta 
e he did not fall under the oficription, of th 
pill of attainder.“ 8 
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As the defence was groundleſs, the court 
proceeded to examine witneſſes, and theſe 
ſwearing poſitively as to the identity of his 
xerſon, he was found guilty, and appointed 
o be hanged, drawn, and quartered, at the 
raſs- market of Edinburgh, on the 224d gf 


May 1754. 


An execution of this kind has not been 
done there, ſince the year 1681, when one 
Limbold was executed on the 26th of June, 
or being concerned in the famous Rye- Houſe 
plot againſt king Charles II. 


During the whole procedure, the priſoner 
dehaved with the greateſt compoſure and 
ecency, and the judges exprefled their hear- 
y concern for his unhappy ſituation, more 
WF (pecially as he had been engaged in the 
Fcbellion againſt his majeſty, in his tender 
ears, under. the influence of .a father and 
prandfather,. | 


It was for this reaſon, we hear, that 
Heir lordſhips have prolonged the day for his 

xecution, that he may have full time to apply 
or his majeſty's pardon, which at the ſame 
ar they expreſſed their wiſhes he might 
obtain. : . 


Should the wiſhes of the court prevail, and 
W's majeſty of his great goodneſs and cle- 
ency, thew pity to this poor man, as he 

did 


dhe p 
ous 


in 


than 
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whale treaſons were att 
diſmal and he 
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ed with the 
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